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TWO WAYS OF WORKING. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 29, 1867. 
HE difference between the hireling sys- 
tem and true communism is, that while 
in both labor is, or may be, co-operative, in 
the hireling system the results of labor are 
divided. The employer and employee labor 
together harmoniously perhaps, to accomplish 
the same immediate operation, but the results, 
or profits of the operation are individualized. 
The employer gets his pay in one way and the 
employee in another. The one gets his pay 
in the accomplishment of the piece of work 
in which they have been associated ; the other 
in his two dollars per day. But in communism 
both the labor and the profits are undivided. 

Common partnerships, joint-stock companies 
and the like, contain the elements of the hire- 
ling system. In every partnership according 
to the fashion of the world, there is co-opera- 
tion in labor, but division of results; and any 
combination in which that principle is adopted, 
has in it the mischief of the hireling system. 

It is easy to see that if two men work to- 
gether for the same immediate end, but with 
the expectation of dividing the profits by and 
by, there is a secret element of division be- 
tween them all the time. ‘Their co-operation 
is not genuine even in labor. The hireling 
cannot give his mind really to what he is 
about ; his mind is where his treasure is, and 
his treasure is in the separate profits he is ex- 
pecting to have ; his attention is on his wages 
before he gets them. 

So in a partnership, its members will be un- 
faithful to the partnership just in proportion as 
the idea of division of profits is present to 
their minds. If they take out their profits as 
they go along, and make separate investments, 
these investments will gradually get more of 
their interest and attention than the business 
of the joint concern. So genuine co-operation 
is not to be found in partnerships, as the world 
goes. 

There is a spiritual aspect to this subject, 
as well as an economical and external aspect, 
and we shall have to study the hireling princi- 
ple as it affects us in our relations to each 
other even within the Community. We see 
that some who have a desire to be useful to 
the Community and co-operate with it in dif. 
ferent ways, still keep an eye all the time to a 
separate reward ; and that vitiates their whole 





service and connection. To illustrate: Sup- 
pose it becomes my duty as a Commnnity man 
to go to New York. I see of course that the 
co-operative part of the errand, the accom- 
plishment of the Community business, will be 
a good thing. But suppose that it occurs to 
me immediately, that if I do go, I shall have 
a chance to please myself in various ways, at- 
tending concerts, theatres, &e. There comes 
in the separate profit ; and suppose I get into 
a habit, in which, every time I see a chance to 
co-operate, I see also a chance to “feather my 
own nest ;” that is the habit of the hireling. 

Take another illustration. Suppose two 
men buy a field together, and then run a line 
through the middle of it, each going to 
work on his own half. There is no commu- 
nism between them, and there would not be 
should they choose to work together—alter- 
nating—both working on one half awhile 
and then on the other. In order to have 
communism, they must each hold an un- 
divided half of the field, and then work to- 
gether, so that each man is interested in 
making the whele field productive, and so far 
as that field is concerned, knows no sepa- 
rate interests. The only way to make a final 
end of hireling labor, literally and spiritually, 
is to really and sincerely cut off separate pro- 
fits, and all work together, not only to accom- 
plish the same immediate object, but for an 
undivided reward. And to carry the principle 
up into its theological relations, we shall have 
to get into a union with God, where we not 
only take an undivided part in labor with him, 
but also take an undivided part in the profits 
and rewards of his kingdom. 





SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 10. 
BY J. H. N. 
I HAVE omitted from the following expose 
many paragraphs of the original ; and yet 
the article, I fear, will be regarded as aheavy, 
disagreeable dose. To those who are in the 
incipient stages of Swedenborgianism it may 
be salutary.—The reader must bear ir. mind, 
that this was published twenty-two years ago, 
before the socialism of the O. C. was in ex- 
istence. Indeed it was our concluding testi- 
mony, before commencing the “ experiment” 
of Communism. We walked in all the or- 
dinances of common morality till May 1846. 
From the Perfectionist Jan. $1, 1846. 
SWEDENBORG ON PELLICACY AND 
CONCUBINAGE, 

We have stated that Swedenborg “allows 


pellicacy or mistress-keeping in cases where it 
is not convenient for men to marry, and 
concubinage in cases where married men are 





not pleased with their wives.” We have 
been unwilling to produce the proof of this, on 
account of the delicacy of the subject. But we 
have met with so many denials of the facts we 
have stated, that it seems necessary to give our 
readers an opportunity of judging in the mat- 
ter for themselves. Some person has sent us 
a Swedenborgian pamphlet, published in 1832 
by Samuel Worcester, in which the sexual mo- 
rality of Swedenborg is canvassed, and charges 
somewhat similar to ours are treated as calum- 
nious. Weare satisfied that this pamphlet is 
a veil, and not a fair, open exposition of Sweden- 
borg’s sentiments. We will first present speci- 
mens of the passages from the treatise on “ Con- 
jugial Love” on which our statements are 
based, and then some extracts from the pamph- 
let, showing Mr. Worcester’s construction of 
them. 
CONCERNING PELLICACY. 

Conjugial love, with those who for various 
causes cannot as yet enter into marriages, and 
on account of salacity cannot govern their lusts, 
can be preserved, if the love of the sex become 
restricted to one mistress. That, by those who 
are salacious, immoderate and inordinate lust 
can not be restrained, reason sees and experience 
teaches; in order therefore, that this immoder- 
ateness and inordinateness, with those who labor 
under venereal excitement ( @stro), and can not, 
for many causes, precipitate and anticipate mar- 
riages, may be curbed, and reduced to something 
moderate and ordinate, there appears no other 
refuge and as it were asylum, than pellicacy, the 
keeping of a mistress, who in French is-called 
mattress. That, in kingdoms where there is 
methodical government, matrimonies cannot be 
contracted by many, until after the period of 
youth is complete, because employments are 
previously to be obtained by service, and means 
for supporting a family are to be acquired, and 
then first a worthy wife is to be courted, is 
known ; and yet in the preceding age, the foun- 
tain of ability can with few be kept shut up and 
reserved for a wife; it is hetter, indeed, that it 
should be reserved; but if on account of the 
unbridled power of lust it cannot, an intermedial 
method is sought, by which conjugial love may 
be prevented from perishing in the mean time: 
that this is pellicacy, these things advise :— 
1. That by means of it inordinate promiscuous 
fornications are curbed and limited, and thus ‘a 
more constricted state is induced, which is more 
nearly related to conjugial life. 2. That the 
ardor of venery, in the beginning boiling and 
as it were burning, is allayed and mitigated, and 
that thus the lasciviousness of salacity, which is 
filthy, is tempered by something as it were an- 
alogous to marriage. 3. By it the strength is 
not thrown away, nor imbecilities contracted, 
as by roaming and unlimited amours( satyriases), 
4. By it also diseases of body and insanities of 
mind are avoided. 5. Equally so by it are 
adulteries guarded against, which are whoredoms 
with wives, and stuprations, which are violations 
of virgins; not to speak of those scandalous 
things, which are not to be named. For a boy, 
while he is a stripling, does not think that adul- 
teries and stuprations are any thing else than 
fornications, thus that one is the same with the 
other; nor does he know from reason how to re- 
sist the enticements of certain of the sex, who 
have studiously given their attention to mere- 
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tricious arts; but in pellicacy, which is a more 
ordinate and a more sane fornication, he may 
learn and see the distinctions. 6. By pellicacy 
neither is there given access to the four kinds 
of lusts, which are in the highest degree de- 
structive of conjugial love, and which are, the 
lust of defloration, the lust of varieties, the lust 
of violation, the lust of seducing innocences ; 
concerning which in the following pages. But 
these things are not said to those who are able 
to restrain the heat of lust, nor to those who are 
able to enter into marriage immediately upon 
their being mature, and to offer and expend up- 
on their wife the first-fruits of their ability. 
Conj. Love, § 450, 451 459. 


CONCERNING CONCUBINAGE. 


There are two kinds of concubinage, which 
differ very much from each other, one conjointly 
with a wife, and the other apart from a wife. 
That these two kinds of concubinage are differ- 
ent from each other, as a dirty linen cloth differs 
from one which is washed, may be seen by 
those who look upon things minutely and dis- 
tinctly. Concubinage apart from the wife, 
when it is engaged in from legitimate, just, and 
truly sufficient causes is not unlawful. What 
causes are understood by legitimate ones, what 
by just and what by truly sufficient, will be told 
in their order. 


The legitimate causes of concubinage are the 
legitimate causes of divorce, while the wife is 
nevertheless retained at home. By divorce is 
understood the abolition of the conjugal cove- 
nant and thence plenary separation, and, after 
this, the entire liberty of marrying another 
wife; the sole cause of this total separation or 
divorce is scortation, according to the precept of 
the Lord, Matt. 19:9. To the same cause also 
refer themselves the manifest obscenities, which 
banish modesty, and fill and infest the house 
with flagitious bawdries, from which exists scor- 
tatory impurity, into which the whole mind is 
dissolved. To these is added malicious deser- 
tion, which involves scortation, and causes the 
wife to commit adultery, and thus to be put 
away, Matt. 5: 32. These three, because they 
are legitimate causes of divorce, the first and 
third before a public judge, and the middle one 
before the man himself as judge, are also legiti- 
mate causes of concubinage; but when the 
adulterous wife is retained athome. That scbr- 
tation is the sole cause of divorce, is because it 
is diametrically opposite to the life of conjugial 
love, and destroys it even to extinction; (see 
§ 255.) ‘The causes that the meritricious wife 
is still retained at home by many men, are, 1, 
That the man fears to go to trial with a wife, to 
accuse her of adultery, and thus to publish 
abroad the crime; for if ocular testifications, or 
those equal to ocular, should not cause her to be 
convicted, he would be covered with secret re- 
proaches in companies of men, and with open, 
in companies of women. 2. He fears, too, the 
cunning vindications of his meretricious wife, 
and also the countenancing of her by the judges, 
and thus the prostitution of his name. 3. Be- 
sides these things, there are given advantages 
of domestic uses, which dissuade a separation 
from the house ; as, if they have young chil- 
dren, toward whom the love even of a harlot is 
maternal; if mutual offices intercede and con- 
join, which cannot be severed ; if the wife has 
support and protection from her kindred and 
relations, and hope of a fortune from them; [!] 
if he cherished lovely intimacies with her in the 
beginning ; and if, after she has become a har- 
lot, she knows how cunningly to soothe the 
man with engaging pleasantries, and counterfeit 
servilities, that she may not be blamed ; besides 
other things, which, because they are in them- 
selves legitimate causes of divorce, are also le- 
gitimate causes of concubinage; for the causes 
of retaining at home do not take away the cause 
of divorce, when she has committed whoredom. 
Who, unless he is vile, can keep the laws of the 
conjugial bed, and share the couch, with a har- 
lot? If it be done here and there, it is not 
conclusive. 





The just causes of concubinage are the just 
causes of separation from the bed. There are 
legitimate causes of separation, and there are 
just causes ; legitimate causes are established 
by edicts adjudged by judges, and just ones by 
edicts adjudged by the man alone. The causes, 
as well the legitimate as the just, of separation 
from the bed, and also from the house, are re- 
counted in a compendium above, § 252, 253 ; of 
which the vitiated states of body are, diseases 
by which the whole body is so far infected, that 
what is deadly may be brought on from conta- 
gion ; such are malignant and pestilential fevers, 
leprosies, venereal diseases and cancers ; also the 
diseases from which the whole body becomes so 
far weighed down, that there is no consociability, 
and from which are exhaled detrimental effluvia 
and noxious vapors, whether from the surface of 
the body, or from its interiors, in particular from 
the stomach and lungs; from the surface of the 
body are malignant pocks, warts, pustules, stor- 
butic cousumption, virulent scab, especially if 
the face is polluted by them; from the stom- 
ach, eructations constantly foul, stinking and 
rank ; from the lungs, corrupt and putrid breaths 
exhaled from imposthumes, ulcers or abscesses, 
or frum vitiated blood orserum. Besides these, 
there are also other diseases of various names, 
as lipothymia, which is a total languidness of 
body, and defect of strength; palsy, which is a 
loosening and relaxing of the membranes and 
ligaments subservient to motion ; epilepsy ; per- 
manent infirmity from apoplexy ; certain chro- 
nic diseases; the iliac passion ; hernia; besides 
other diseases, which pathology teaches. The 
vitiated states of mind, which are just causes of 
separation from the bed and from the house, are 
mania, frenzy, raving, actual foolishness and 
idiocy, loss of memory, and other like things. 
That these causes are just causes of concubinage, 
because they are just causes of separation, rea- 
son sees without a judge. 

The real sufficient causes are those which are 
from what is just. For the purpose of know- 
ing these causes, the recounting of some which 
are real sufficient is enough; as, no storge, and 
thence a rejection of infants, intemperance, 
drunkenness, uncleanness, impurity, unreasona- 
ble desire of publishing .the secrets of the 
house, of wrangling, striking, revenging, doing 
mischief, stealing, cheating; internal dissimili- 
tudes, from which is antipathy ; wanton require- 
ment of the conjugial debt, from which the 
man becomes a cold stone ; application to magic 
and tricks of deception; extreme impiety, and 
other like things. There are given also milder 
causes, which are real sufficient, and which sep- 
arate from the bed, and yet not from the house ; 
as, cessation of prolification with the wife from 
advanced old age, and thence impatience of, and 
opposition to, actual love, the ardor still contin- 
uing with the man; besides similar things, in 
which the rational judgment sees what is just, 
and which do not injure the conscience. 


Those, who, from legitimate, just, and real 
sufficient causes, are in this concubinage, may 
be at the same time in conjugial love. By this 
it is meant that they may keep this love stored 
up with themselves; for this love, in the sub- 
ject in which it is, does not perish, but is quies- 
cent. The causes, that conjugial love is pre- 
served with those who prefer marriage to con- 
cubinage, and enter into concubinage from the 
above-mentioned causes, are these; that this 
concubinage is not repugnant to conjugial love; 
that it is not a separation from it; that it is 
only a covering of it around; and that this 
covering is taken away from them after death. 
1. That this concubinage is not repugnant to 
conjugial love, follows from what was demon- 
strated above—that this concubinage, when it is 
engaged in from legitimate, just, and real suffi- 
cient causes, is not unlawful. 2. That this con- 
cubinage is not a separation from conjugial love ; 
for when legitimate, or just, or real sufficient 
causes intercede, persuade and compel, conjugial 
love is not separated with the marriage, but is 
only interrupted ; and love interrupted, and not 
separated, remains in the subject; this case is 





like that of a person who is in a function which 
he loves, and is withheld from it by company, 
or by public shows, or by traveling; still he 
does not lose the love of the function: and it is 
like that of one who loves generous wine; still, 
while he drinks that which is not noble, he does 
not lose the taste and appetite for the generous, 
3. That this concubinage is only a covering 
around of conjugial love, is because the love of 
concubinage is natural, and the love of marriage 
spiritual, and natural love covers the spiritual, 
while the latter is intercepted ; that it is so, the 
lover does not know, because spiritual love is 
not sensibly perceived of itself, but by means 
of natural, and it is felt as delight, in which is 
blessedness from heaven; but natural love, by 
itself, is felt only as delight. 4, That this cov- 
ering is taken away after death, is because then 
man from natural becomes spiritual, and instead 
of a material body enjoys a substantial one, in 
which natural delight from spiritual is felt in 
its eminence. That it is so, I have heard frem 
communication with some in the spiritual world, 
even from kings there, who in the natural world 
had been in concubinage from real sufficient 
causes.— Conj. Love, § 462-476. 


Let us now see how Mr. Worcester expounds 
these doctrines. The first two of the following 
extracts are quoted with endorsement by Mr. W. 
from a work written by Robt. Hindmarsh (a 
distinguished Swedenborgian), in reply to a 
Baptist minister by the name of Pike. The 
third is from Mr. W.’s own pen: 


“Mr. Pike charges that author [Swedenborg] 
with giving countenance to fornication, concubi- 
nage, and adultery, merely because he discrimi- 
uates between the relative degreees of evil, and 
shows that one kind of vice is less grievous and 
destructive of happiness than another. This, 
after all that Mr. Pike has said on the subject, 
and after all his partial and unfair quotations 
from the treatise on Conjugial Love, is precisely 
the state of the question. 


“The Baron lays it down as the very first 
principle of his work, that love truly conjugial, 
or the chaste love subsisting between one hus- 
band and one wife, originates in the marriage or 
conjunction of good and truth; that it corres- 
ponds with the marriage of the Lord and his 
church; that it is therefore celestial, spiritual, 
holy, pure, and clean, in a preéminent degree ; 
that it is the foundation of every species of hea- 
venly love and affection, with all their innumer- 
able felicities; but sthat it is imparted to no 
others than those who approach the Lord, and 
live according to his divine precepts; conse- 
quently that every deviation from true conju- 
gial love is to be regarded as a departure from 
the most perfect state of Christian life, either 
into evil of a relatively venial character, such as 
the apostle John calls ‘asin not unto death,’ or 
into evil of a more gross and destructive nature, 
such as the same apostle emphatically pronoun- 
ces to be “a sin untodeath.” 1John 5: 16,17. 
But as it is not to be expected that all men 
should arrive at the high state of purity above 
spoken of, and it would be the height of cru- 
elty and injustice to condemn with. an _ in- 
discriminate judgment those who, by reason 
of the frailties of their nature, either cannot 
or do not come up to the standard here pointed 
out, the author proceeds to show in what cases 
the conjugial principle may yet be preserved 
to a certain degree. This leads him to con- 
sider the nature of permission, and how far 
the divine mercy tolerates some evils, with a 
view to prevent others of greater enormity, 
according to these words of our Lord, addres- 
sed to the Jews, ‘ Moses, because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives; but from the beginning it was not 
so” Matt. 19: 8; from which it appears, that 
by reason of the adulterous propensities of the 
Jews, or the hardness of their hearts, a law ac- 
commodateé to their state of evil was permit- 
tin, in the place of one more pure and perfect, 
which doubtless they would have profaned, It is 
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therefore to to be well observed, that Emanuel 
Swedenborg nowhere recommends or approves 
either of fornication or of concubinage, still less of 
adultery in any of its forms or degrees; but, 
on the contrary, most strenuously advocates the 
chastity, purity, and sanctity of the marriage 
state. 


“Swedenborg discriminates between the vari- 
ous kinds and degrees of scortatory love, and 
shows which are the most, and which are the 
least evil. He also discriminates between the 
various kinds of evil acts or practices, which 
result from these various evil affections; and he 
recommends that if they cannot contain, they 
should do those which are less gross and injuri- 
ous, rather than those which are most so. Still, 
he represents the whole as on the side of evil— 
as resulting from man’s depravity—and as not 
to be recommended or indulged on account of 
any good there is in them.” 


When we made our statement of Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine concerning pellicacy and concu- 
binage, we had distinctly in view the probability 
that his followers would insist upon the construc- 
tion suggested by Messrs. Hindmarsh and 
Worcester, and repeatedly examined the pas- 
sages on which our statement was founded, with a 
view to ascertain absolutely whether they would 
admit such aconstruction. Our original convic- 
tions therefore are not modified at all by the 
opinions of those gentlemen. 


There is, we admit, some plausibility in their 
statements so far as they relate to what Sweden- 
borg says of pellicacy ; for he does not distinctly 
declare pellicacy to be “lawful” and proper for 
“ Christians,” and his language leaves it possible 
to suppose that he regarded it as only the least 
injurious of those vices into which worldly men 
must be expected to fall. Yet even here it is 
indisputable that in the above extracts relating 
to pellicacy, he “ advises” those who cannot “ re- 
strain the heat of lust,” and cannot marry, to 
practice pellicacy. While Paul says it is “ bet- 
ter to marry than to burn,” Swedenborg says it 
is better to commit pellicacy than to burn or 
marry prematurely: and as Paul declares that 
the alternative which he proposes is no sin (see 
1 Cor. 7: 28), so it is fairly to be inferred that 
Swedenborg regarded the alternative to which 
he advises as no sin. Indeed it is for his credit 
that we should infer this, for otherwise he ad- 
vises men to “ do evil that good may come.”— 
The very assumption that men cannot restrain 
their salacity, involves the conclusion that there 
must be some innocent method of indulging it; 
and if it is also assumed that they cannot marry, 
then peilicacy must be that innocent refuge. 
That which is absolutely neccessary cannot be 
criminal, and Swedenborg concedes and insists 
that ante-nuptial sexual intercourse of some 
kind is absolutely neccessary in certain cases.— 
How would it sound, if he had advised those 
who are desperately prone to stealing, to in- 
dulge their propensity in some “ moderate” 
kind of theft? He might as well do this as do 
what he has done, if he regarded pellicacy as 
absolutely a vice, only of the less grievous kind. 
If pellicacy is fornication, we think every candid 
reader will see that Swedenborg ‘ recommends’ 
and ‘ approves’ fornication under certain circum- 
stances, 


But this need not be insisted on. We have a 
stronger case. His language in regard to con- 
cubinage is unequivocal, and can by no means be 
brought under the construction proposed by his 
apologists. In the first place he does not re- 





strict the privilege of concubinage, as he does 
that of pellicacy, to those who “ cannot contain” 
—he does not speak of it as “better than some 
other evil ;” but treats it as entirely justifiable in 
any case where the unsuitableness of the wife 
makes occasion for it. In the next place he ex- 
pressly declares it to be “not unlawful” (see 
first paragraph) in certain specified circumstan- 
ces, and it is clear that he means that it is not 
wrong or sinful ; for the phrase “ not unlawful” 
in this declaration is antithetical to the word 
“unlawful” in a previous Proposition, and there 
his expression is, “ that concubinage conjointly 
with a wife is “ unlawful JaF~to Christians.” It 
is even implied in this proposition, as it is cer- 
tainly meant in the other, that concubinage apart 
from a wife under various circumstances is not 
unlawful to Christians. What is this but ap- 
proval? If Messrs. Hindmarsh and Worces- 
ter’s assertions were true they would make it 
out that Swedenborg declares one of the “ less 
grievous kinds of vice” to be not unlawful to 
Christians!! Such an apology is a worse 
libel than the original charge. Moreover he 
says that the “two kinds of concubinage are dif- 
ferent from each other, as a dirty linen cloth 
differs from one that is washed,” by which he 
plainly means that the right kind of concubinage 
is clean. And the very fact that he speaks of 
“legitimate, just and sufficient causes” for con- 
cubinage, proves that he did not intend to rep- 
resent it as a “ vice,” or as “ on the side of evil ;” 
for there can be no “legitimate just and suf- 
ficient causes” for the practice of vice. But the 
subject matter is before the reader—let him 
judge for himself. We shall close with a few 
general remarks. 

The “legitimate, just and sufficient causes” 
of concubinage, according to Swedenborg, are 
as “ plenty as blackberries.” Probably there 
are but few dissatisfied husbands who could not 
find some of them in their wives, 

Perhaps the worst feature of this branch of 
Swedenborgianism, next to the violence which 
it does to Bible morality and the general inter- 
ests of society, is its disregard of “ woman’s 
rights.” Swedenborg seems not to have thought 
of providing for any interests but those of men. 
He leaves unmarried females without any repu- 
table refuge from the fires of nature correspond- 
ing to pellicacy, though they certainly have less 
advantage than men in respect to choosing their 
own time of marriage. He points out no “le- 
gitimate, just and sufficient causes” of married 
women’s providing themselves with paramours, 
though husbands are liable te as many disqualifi- 
cations as wives. Instead of all this, his plan 
necessarily involves the immolation of a large 
class of females to the lusts of the other sex. 
Admitting even that the interests of men, in the 
cases he describes, actually require pellicacy and 
concubinage, still the question might arise 
whether the interests of women do not forbid 
them. But Swedenborg seems not to have ta- 
ken into the account at all the moral and spiritual 
welfare of the mistresses and concubines. And 
here we come to the point where the moral char- 
acter of the doctrines under consideration clear- 
ly discloses itself. A joint act, i. e., an act in 
which two persons are voluntarily and _ intelli- 
gently co-agents, cannot be wrong on one side 
and right on the other. If then Swedenborg 
tells us that it is right for men to have mis- 
tresses and concubines, we may put to him this 


simple question—* Js it right for women to BE 
mistresses and concubines ?” 

It may be said that Swedenborg presupposes 
that there are females already ruined, so that 
no farther harm can be done to them, who are 
to be used as mistresses and concubines, and 
that he forbids the actual seduction of virgins. 
But even this is nottrue. He has indeed a sec- 
tion in his discourse on pellicacy, in the caption 
of which he professes to condemn pellicacious 
“ dealings with virgins or undeflowered womer ” 
(§ 460), but under this very caption the follow- 
ing astonishing nullification of it occurs :—* He 
that adjoins to himself a virgin as a mistress, 
may, indeed, cohabit with her and thus initiate 
her into the friendship of love, but always with 
the constant intention, if she does not commit 
whoredom, that she shall be or shall become his 
wife.” (!) 

We expect to be accused of presenting a one- 
sided view Of Swedenborg’s sexual morality. 
But there is no good reason for such a charge. 
It is impossible for us to quote his whole treat- 
ise on Conjugial Love. We have undertaken to 
bring to view only a single point of his doc- 
trine; but it is a point which can be fairly es- 
timated by itself. We have not undertaken to 
characterize by inference his whole system as 
vile and corrupting. And here we will take oc- 
casion to say that we do not believe that he 
was personally licentious, or that he intended 
to teach licentiousness.* We cheerfully admit 
that there is much good sense in his discrimina- 
tions between the different forms of sexual vice, 
and that many pure and noble sentiments are 
to be found in his treatise on Conjugial Love. 
If any one asks how we reconcile these conces- 
sions with the grossness of the specimens which 
are before us, our answer is this: 

We find in this matter as we have found not 
unfrequently elsewhere in Swedenborg’s works, 
an instance of perversion of mind brought 
about, not by the special influences of heaven or 
hell, but by the worldly atmosphere in which 
he lived. The reader cannot but see that the 
morality exhibited in the extracts we have pre- 
sented is a morality prepared (we might almost 
say expressly) for kings, fur noblemen, for cities. 
Among common people in country life, the sys- 
tematic keeping of mistresses and concubines in 
the present state of the world is out of the 
question. Noman out of the sphere of court 
and city usages, would ever have thought of 
such ascheme of sexual philosophy. In the last 
sentence of the discourse on concubinage which 
we have quoted the reader will finda clue to 
the secret influences which gave shape to Swe- 
denborg’s lucubrations. To prove that the 
spiritual effects of concubinage pass away and 
leave nu harm after death, he says—“ That it is 
so, I have heard from communication with some 
in the spiritual world, even from xixes there, 
who in the natural world had been in concubinage 
from realand sufficient causes.” Let it be re- 
membered that Swedenborg was himself a no- 
bleman, that in the early part of his life he was 
high in honor with kings and courts, that after 
he became a religionist he found many of his 
best friends in the high places of the earth, that 
he spent his life in great cities, and it will seem 
quite natural that he should make his sexual 
morality a “ soft raiment” fit for those who are 





*I have changed my mind on this point, for reasons that I 
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in “ kings’ houses.” Kings, princes, noblemen 
and city nabobs keep mistresses and concubines ; 
ané certainly nothing could be more gratifying 
to them than to hear that they may do so inno- 
cently, and that kings who have gone before 
them in the same way, are in good condition 
after death. We do not believe that Sweden- 
borg was exempt. from the attractions which 
surrounded his earthly position. The general 
laxity of sexual morality in the country of his 
birth and education may also be taken into the 
account. Alison states that while the illegiti- 
mate births in all England are only as one 
to twenty, and in the county to which London 
belongs as one to thirty, in Sweden they are 
as one to thirteen, and in Stockholm the capital 
( which was the birth place and principal resi- 
dence of Swedenborg), they have reached the 
astonishing proportion of one to two and three 
tenths, exceeding even that of Paris itself! 
With these circumstances in view we can easily 
conceive that Swedenborg might exhibit much 
purity in the general tenor of his life and writ- 
ings, and yet be drawn in some instances into 
very gross concessions to the lusts of the flesh. 
We regard his discourse on pellicacy and con- 
cubinage, not as a“ plant of paradise,” but as the 
rank product of the feculent soil and atmosphere 
in which his earthly life was nourished. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
XII. 


N speaking of art, I feel the diffidence of a non- 

expert. Yet no one can visit the churches and 
galleries of Europe, however hastily, without having 
something to say. My account, as that of a plain 
man, may pass for what it is worth. 

The cathedrals of Western Europe, as a whole, 
are nearly alike. When you have seen one you 
have seen all. They may vary in the details of 
tower and window, buttress and pinnacle, but the 
general expression of Gothic architecture is the 
same, and is illustrated on a small scale by the best 
churches in this country. Make Broadway Trin- 
ity three or four times larger than it is, and pile.on 
three or four-fold its ornamentation in cut stone and 
carved work, and you would have an average cathe- 
dral. The height and size of the clustered columns 
in some instances, as that of Cologne Cathedral, are 
immense. You trace the beaded mouldings up, up, 
up, till they taper to half their real size and then 
spring off into the graceful dusky arches that support 
the roof. The multitude ofstatues that form the fret- 
work about the doors is wonderful; but most curi- 
ous of all are the gargoyles that project from the 
roof and tower. At ashort distance they look like 
knots sticking out of a dead hemlock. But on com- 
ing nearer you find they are stone demons carved 
with great ingenuity into the most grotesque expres- 
sions that'can be conceived of. Half human and 
half animal, they grin and leer at you with a perfectly 
diabolical ugliness. In trying to get at the motive 
of this singular conceit in the old church-builders, I 
concluded the design was, to signify that the devils, 
in trying to escape from the church, got caught in 
the stone-work, and were pinned down under the 
superincumbent walls like so many crushed rats, 
leaving only their heads and part of their bodies free 
to express to the church-goers below the impotent 
malice which their situation restrained them from 
venting in other ways. The multitude of these imps 
with which the Cathedrals bristle, however, suggests 
to the visitor that in a neighborhood where so many 
were caught, some few may have dodged back and 
be found still nestling safe and sound in the interior 
of the sacred edifice. 

Our first introduction to the master-pieces of 
gothic art was at Rouen, the capital of ancient Nor- 
mandy. A guide took us to the churches of St. 
Ouen, and St. Gothard, and to the Cathecral. Here 
the proportions, the carvings, the foliage, the flying- 





buttresses, the groined ceilings, the rose windows, 
the stained glass &c., are all exquisite. We saw 
nothing better perhaps at Notre Dame, Strasburg, 
Cologne, or York. The evident loving pains, the 
uncalculating exuberance of work bestowed on 
these churches by the old builders seems pathetic, 
especially when you see that the buildings them- 
selves are crumbling with age, and that one of them 
is already used as a stable. A general fault of 
Gothic architecture is that it assimilates too easily 
with age. At best it is bony, has too little flesh ana 
blood. As it grows old it looks skeleton-like. 

Two exceptions to the general uniformity of the 
cathedrals which we visited, may be mentioned, one 
in the case of the cathedral of Ghent, and the other 
that of Saint Paul’sin London. Of the former, the 
inside finish is of black and white marble, the alter- 
nating colors of which in pavement and wall pro- 
duce a unique and impressive effect. Saint Paul’s 
gives us a massive specimen of the Italian style, 
tempered and softened by age, and crowned by a 
dome whose majestic beauty no Gothic spire can at- 
tempt to rival. 

PAINTINGS. 

One who has gone through the galleries of London, 
Paris, Versailles, Brussels, Antwerp, and Edinburgh, 
can say at least that he has seen an acre or two of the 
best paintings. Whether he can say anything more 
about them depends on circumstances. For my part 
I think it modest to say but little, especially of the 
“old masters.” I saw in Raphael dignity and breadth 
of grouping ; in Titian, fine color; in Paul Veronese, 
a singular intensity of tint, not quite natural; Murillo 
showed quiet sweetness; Rembrandt, depth and 
shadow ; Claude, a sunny atmosphere; Rubens, ex- 
uberance and vivacity; Teniers, quaint homeliness ; 
Hogarth, humor, &c. To really say anything new 
about the works of these painters, to analyze the 
secret of their power, w person should devote days or 
even weeks to the study ofeach. If in my hasty re- 
view I became enamored of any of the “old masters,” 
it was with Gurpo, whose pictures in the National 
Gallery and the Louvre, dwell in my memory as 
examples of tender, breezy grace. To Turner, the 
apostle of English Pre-raphaelitism a whole apart- 
ment is given in the National Gallery. His landscapes 
are not at first attractive; they seem blurred and in- 
distinct: but if you sit in their presence awhile they 
begin to hold you with a subtle, unexplained power. 

Of modern painting I saw much admirable work 
in the gallery of the Exposition and in the Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Rosa Bonheur’s cattle-pieces and 
Meissonnier’s unsurpassed miniatures are exceed- 
ingly enjoyable. The latter artist, in a canvas of 
a foot square, will put the labor, the minute care, 
and more than the vivid reality that others put 
in a ten-foot painting. Hence the astonishing force 
of his pictures, and the sums at which they are 
prized. French artists I suspect lead the world 
in the technicalities of figure-painting. The great 
historical pieces of Vernet and David, and numbers 
of other Frenchmen of the present century, blaze 
with a richness, or glow with a propriety, of coloring 
that is unrivalled. Their drawing is vivid, their 
treatment is intense and dramatic. But when you 
have said this in their praise, it still remains that the 
French school of painting is as a whole thoroughly 
detestable. It employs art to illustrate death and 
the devil. The more revolting the subject the bet- 
ter the French artists seem to Jike it. The battle 
scenes of Versailles—faugh! They simply take you 
from one massacre to another, the fidelity with 
which they are painted only making them the more 
sickening, until you feel that a view of an unpainted 
butcher’s shop would be a pleasant variation. A 
critic in the Evening Post well says: .“ French art 
means but one thing, that is, sensation, sensation, 
always sensation, sometimes pleasant and voluptu- 
ous, sometimes intense and terrible. ...Allits wit and 
force anc ingenuity are expended in the presentation 
of the idea of pleasure or of death in a novel form.” 
Another critic hits pretty near the truth in saying 
that the subjects of French art are either soldiers or 
naked women. 

The general objection to old-world art, especially 
continental art, both in music and painting, is that it 
is used to glorify the evil passions, the misfortunes 





and crimes of humanity. The opera of Romeo and 
Juliet which we heard in Paris, was an instance of 
song prostituted to Satan. Every thing about it, 
scenery, decorations, orchestra, acting, were very 
fine, but in the end it was simply a psalm of horror. 
So of Jl Trovatore and Lucia de Lammermuir in Lon- 
don. In the paintings of the old masters, very many 
of the subjects are either absurd or atrocious. Ina 
word, one cannot help seeing that with all the in- 
spiration there may have been in the gradual growth 
of art, it has thus far given expression to atheism 
rather than faith, linking life not to joy, but to 
tragedy and despair. What aze all the madonnas, 
martyrdoms and crucifixions of the old painters, but 
a worship of the ficsh and denial of the spirit? One 
comes home from these things, hungry indeed for 
beauty, but not sorry on the whole that the old rep- 
resentations of it are locked up in foreign galleries. 
Let us have here in America, a fresh birth of the 
ideal—art emancipated from sin. Let us have build- 
ings symbolizing the purity and unity of society, 
paintings showing forth its nobleness, and poetry 
celebrating its resurrection. These things are com- 
ing—must come. ‘ G. 


ALL RIGHT. 


REPORT founded ona mistaken version of 

the “ Black-Mail” affair (for which we were not 
in any way responsible), having been printed in 
several papers, stating that the O. C. was in trouble 
in consequence of the unfriendly action of the Brook- 
lyn Young Men’s Christian Association, the President 
of that body, Mr. Witi1amM Epsauu, published in 
the Brooklyn Eagle of Dec. 30, a card of denial. He 
says: ; 

“I beg you will allow me through your columns 
to say, on behalf ot an association whose good name 
and past history our city has reason to be proud of, 
and which cannot afford to be thus misrepresented, 
that there is no hostility between these two bodies, 
and there is no organized effort in the Association to 
break up the Oneida Community.” 

We would willingly have saved the President of 
the Brooklyn Association the necessity of this very 
handsome disclaimer, by correcting the report our- 
selves, if the need of it had not escaped our attention. 
As it is, we may say that there is perfect good will 
on our part toward the body he represents, and to- 
ward the Y. M. C. A. generally. Indeed we highly 
esteem the N. Y. Y. M. C. A., notwithstanding our 
little collision with some of its members. By a 
perusal of its Annual Report, we are convinced that 
it is a praiseworthy institution, having excellent ob- 
jects in view, and pursuing them for the most part in 
judicious ways. The greatest danger these societies 
have to guard against, is(as we know by our own 
experience), the entrance among them of unworthy 
persons whe will seek their countenance for merce- 
nary purposes. If the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations will watch carefully to keep out un- 
principled ax-grinders, they will be very efficient 
agencies for good. G. 


THE SPIRIT OF FAIR PLAY. 


The New Haven Palladium, reterring to the late 
attempt to black-mail the O. C., by a seceder, says: 

“We hope the very natural feeling against the 
peculiar practices of the Society may not prejudice 
the Court or Jury and lead them to do a gross injus- 
tice. The Communists do not seek proselytes, and 
those who join them do it with a full knowledge of 
their system. A firm in New York, which had been 
in the habit of furnishing them raw material for 
their manufactures, has recently refused to deal with 
them any longer on the plea of their immorality. 
They are strictly honest in business engagements, 
and are certainly industrious and thriving. This 
mode of treatment savors of persecution, which 
would have a different effect from that which per- 
secutors intend. If they.are in the habit of vio- 
lating the law, they should be judged by it. It 
seems to us they are very fit subjects for Missionary 
enterprises, and they are nearer than the heathens 
of China or India. Persecutions might defer the in- 
evitable tendency of all such institutions to break 
down.” 
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This is the true American spirit. Torquemada 
and Laud have had their day. Connecticut has 
treated us nobly. New York has been considerate 
and kind. We particularly appreciate the respect 
we have had from the leading editors of the coun- 
try, whose business it is to study all movements and 
catch the first intimations of progress. These men 
know that the O. C. is a conscientious body, that it 
holds itself strictly responsible for its acts, and that 
no valid complaint has ever been brought against it. 
Moreover, they know that whether right or wrong, 
it is helping to solve by careful experiment and at 
its own cost, questions in social philosophy which it 
is for every man’s interest to have solved, and which 
will continually perplex the world till they are 
settled. Hence the unanimity with which the lead- 
ing papers say, “ Let the O. C. alone; they will pro- 
bably break down, but let them try it out.” That is 
all we ask. If people, deeming us heathen, wish to 
missionize us, as the Palladium suggests, they can 
have a chance. We are open to conviction. If the 
New York Young Christians wish to do us good, they 
may send delegations to O. C. and W.C., and we 
will promise them safe conduct and a fair hearing. 
If, after such a conference, they are still dissatisfied 
with our moral state, they will then be in acondition 
to apply more unanimously the non-intercourse pol- 
icy, which their President (rather prematurely we 
think), attempted to inaugurate. a. 


THE Boston ALMANAC AND DrreEctTory for the 
present year, contains as usual an excellent map of 
Boston and its vicinity, and also much local informa- 
tion interesting to residents, ex-residents and those 
who may venture for the first time into the intrica- 
cies of that city. This volume-is mailed for 50 cents, 
postpaid, by George Coolidge, the publisher, 3 Milk- 
St., Boston. ° 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
WALLINGFORD. 


....dan. 6, 1868—It is one year to-day since a 
a death has occurred in any of the Communes. 
There haye been but three deaths for over three 
years. During the same time there have been five 
births. There are inall the Communes at the pres- 
ent time, two hundred and seventy-eight members. 


..--Our little boy, Harley, has got his “first second” 
tooth. To-day he attempted to crack a walnut with 
his teeth. ‘My dear, you must not,” said [, taking 
the nut away, “ you will break your teeth and then 
they will have to be pulled.” “Oh, but they'll grow 
again,” said he. “ Yes, your first teeth will, but not 
your second.” After a moment’s pause he said, con- 
fidently, “‘ Well, if they don’t pull out the roots the 
second teeth will grow, won't they?” “No,” I said. 
“Won't they!” he exclaimed, opening his eyes in 
astonishment, “why sister, don’t trees grow after 
they are cut down to the roots?” “Yes, after a 
fashion.” “Then teeth will,” said he quickly and 
triumphantly. 


...-The despatches from the O. C. have been so in- 
frequent lately that we have little to furnish in the 
line of news from there except what can be gathered 
from rumor. Such information may be considered 
rather questionable, and in fact every one is at lib- 
erty to doubt it; but as it is all we can get, we pre- 
sent below some of the stories afloat concerning the 
condition of affairs there. It is said that the late 
earthquake (a shock of which was felt by the Onei- 
dians) was found to have made a huge fissure be- 
neath the foundation of the Willow Place Factory, 
no doubt a continuation of the extensive rupture 
which has caused such a remarkable sinking of the 
waters of Lake Erie, and which, extending eastward, 
engulphed the island in Lake George. The affair of 
the earthquake having transpired ata time when 
work had been temporarily abandoned, no one sus- 
pected that anything unusual had occurred until the 
machinery was started several days afterward. The 
jar thus occasioned had no sooner commenced, than 
a scene of indescribable confusion ensued. Down 
came the walls with a crash, disappearing into the 
earth-rent beneath them, and leaving only the great 
water-wheel—in whose buckets were dangling traps 


of all sizes from the formidable No. 6 to the spry No. 
0—to mark the spot whence “ Newhouse’s Superior” 
issued so reputably. Astronomers say that there is 
danger that the quantity of steam generated by the 
waters of Lake Erie, when absorbed by this fissure, 
will split our earth into several fragments ; and one 
of the most erudite of these philosopers is busily 
at work calculating the orbits of the new aste- 
roids and their inclination to the ecliptic——lIt 
isalso reported that the best shepherd dog has been 
feloniously abstracted from the barn.——From all 
we can hear the annual inventory is tolerably satis- 
factory—shall expect something about it for the next 
CIRCULAR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRUE DRUM BEAT. 

EDITOR OF THE CrrcuLAR:—Douglass Jerrold 
said of Thomas Carlyle, “ I am aroused in my house 
by a man beating a great drum in the street. I rush 
out of doors and find he has nowhere for me to go.” 
Now this is exactly what is true not alone of “ Car- 
lyle,” but of all denouncers of the hyprocrisies and 
wickedness of the age; and particularly is it true of 
the two Americans, “Emerson” and “ Thoreau,” 
who fill Carlyle’s place in our literature. Thoreau 
indeed did shut himself up in the woods for two 
years, live inashanty and raise beans; but what 
was that better than a move downward to the 
woodchuck, one of whom he slew and ate and 
found musky? As for Mr. Emerson, he is no better 
than Lord Halifax “The Trimmer,” of whom 
Macauley relates that William of Orange once con- 
sulting him ata moment when practical wisdom 
was of the greatest need to him, received so much 
advice and was shown the matters under considera- 
tion in so many different lights, that the king was of- 
fended and dismissed him in disgrace. It is then not 
only necessary to see the wrong, but to see the right; 
not Only to beat the drum in the street, but to beat a 
march so plain to the understanding and so inspir- 
ing to men’s hearts that with the most joyful confi- 
dence they shall resign themselves to its guidance. 

What we call civilization is simply the game of 
life which a portion of mankind has chosen to play, 
and it accurately represents the characters of the 
players. Commerce, with its cities and its iniquities ; 
war, With its red agonies; society, holding in its arms 
slavery and marriage and prostitution; all these are 
man’s work. He has carried about in his heart, as 
lord of his will and supreme director of his actions, 
that poisonous, destroying devil, selfishness, and it 
has borne fruit. Ponder it for a moment! AU the 
wretchedness interwoven into our business, our gov- 
ernment, our domestic life; we are its authors. 
In our despair we call down curses upon the heads 
of kings and congresses and priests, but how un- 
justly; for these are but machines of our making; 
you andI! Did you ever hear of a battle in which 
both the contending armies were victorious, and 
carried off the spoils? Yet, we have sought happi- 
ness by fighting each other for it. Alas! it has been 
a contest in which all have been defeated. In vain 
treatises upon Political Economy; in vain Social 
Science conventions which still fly the flag of the 
fiend selfishness! Ingenious attempts to demon- 
strate how states and individuals can grow rich by 
making profits out of each other, or benevolent efforts 
at patching over social rents which the principle 
they uphold is forever tearing open, are but devils’ 
baits to lure us from the true cure. 


Turning aside from this make-shift business of our 
reformers and philanthropists, it is in our power to 
hear a drum which has been sounding for more than 
eighteen centuries. Catch but the spirit of the march 
it beats, and it sways us together a race of lovers. 
Christian Love! That truly celestial love which en- 
folds all other loves and insures them satisfaction. 
Now, indeed, we can march forward with all the 
power of a definite purpose and a definite goal; for 
with our intelligence enlightened by this love, we 
have but one heart, but one purpose, but one happi- 
ness. Touched with the sacred and purifying flame 
of this love, marriage, property, the narrow and sor- 





did family relation, and all the institutions of the 


earthly spirit shrivel to ashes. In their place, what ? 
Communism! We work for each other; we share 
with each other. Plenty will reigh. Woman eman- 
cipated from sentimentalism and wifely servitude, 
finds in the Community home not only employment, 


‘protection and freedom, but an infinitely varied 


sphere for the expression and development of her 
passional nature, and realizes at last that her charm 
isa charm to bind and not to dissever. Children 
will be born welcome into an atmosphere of truth 
and love. 

Said one of the O. C. members more than a dozen 
years ago, “ We are realizing the splendid idea of 
vital society or organic union. I conceive of com- 
mon society as vapid and lifeless. It is like inorgan- 
ic matter, while ours is like animate nature, in which 
there is heart-spring, circulation, growth, and infi- 
nite change.” Toward such a society as is indicated 
by those words, do we surely march under the guid- 
ance of the Christian spirit. 

Commack, N. Y. 


GIVE NATURE FAIR PLAY. 

EDITOR OF THE CIRCULAR :—It may be presump- 
tuous for a layman to write on professional subjects, 
but as long as we all have to do with the “ills that 
flesh is heir to,” common sense will speculate. My 
theory of disease is that it is generally caused by 
parasitic intrusions operating somewhat like a sliver 
in the flesh, or like the sting of a bee. Proceeding 
from this starting-point, I formulate the case thus: 

1. Wherever is disease, there is irritation caused 
by a foreign substance. 

2. Wherever is irritation there is inflammation. 

3. Wherever is inflammation there is effusion of 
serum, mucus, or some of the secretions of the 
body. « 

4. Wherever is such effusion, there is an effort of 
nature to isolate and drown the offending intruder, 
an effort which should be encouraged and not de- 
feated. 

On this assumed basis of fact, the reasoning is 
clear that all such discharges as coughing, clearing 
of the throat, blowing of the nose, and diarrhea, 
should be restrained. The presence of superfluous 
fluids in the case of colds, dysentery &c., should be 
regarded not as an evil to be removed immediately, 
but as a symptom of nature’s provision for fighting 
the enemy. It may cause temporary inconvenience, 
but what of that? Better endure it alittle while 
than turn out your bestfriend. When a burglar is in 
your house you do not drive out the dog that attacks 
him. Shut up the doors and let them fight it out. 
When the dog has had time to kill or disable the thief 
then he may be pitched out, but don’t let the dog go, 
while the robber stays behind. I verily think that 
the cholera itself wouldsuccumb in a fair fight, if folks 
in the commencement of trouble, would close the 
door and keep it shut. I have cured myself re- 
peatedly from disorder by this policy. 


People will perhaps say that discharges like cough- 
ing, expectoration &c., are involuntary and cannot 
be refused. They can be refused. They are much 
more within control of the will than many suppose. 
The fact is, the devil gets up through his parasitic 
agencies an abnormal irritation, a tickle or smart, and 
then we, to match it, and for momentary ease, get up 
another abnormal performance in the form of a 
cough, or some such rasping convulsion, and so the 
thing goes. The remedy we apply is just as bad as 
the disease. It isspasmodic and unnatural, and suits 
the evil thing that annoys us exactly, by helping it 
to afresh hold. My opinion is that all these un- 
natural, uncomely modes of seeking relief under the 
instigation of disease are, like solitary vice, self per- 
petuating and ruinous. The only true course is to 
arrest them peremptorily and‘altogether. I should be 
willing to join an anti-pocket-handkerchief society. 
We must meet disease at the point of voluntary 
action and refuse to make ourselves fools and clowns 
at its bidding. That is the way to discourage and 
stop it. We have a right to control ourselves—a 
right to dictate the conduct of our bodies. Male 
Continence tells the story. Itis the true rule and 
guide, not only in pleasure, but in pain. 
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STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXXI. 


A the battle of Port Gibson we spent sev- 

eral days in marching and encamping—if sit- 
ting under trees and lying on the ground like so 
many wild deer without shelter or anything to do, 
can be called camping. It was quite romantic to 
discover how independent we could be of home 
appliances. A “mess” having a good jack-knife 

“among them, boasted of better kitchen-furniture 
than their neighbors. If we stopped more than one 
night, booths and beds were made from the boughs 
of trees; and Dutch ovens, kettles and various house- 
hold utensils, would mysteriously appear in camp. 
The rations were of such a miscellaneous character 
as gave evidence of their coming in small quantities. 
Living upon the enemy was invented before Sher- 
man’s grand campaign. Our acting quarter-master 
was a wealthy Englishman. He was a Baptist min- 
ister and a very strong law-and-order man; but he 
became very popular by his prompt and ample sup- 
ply of all our wants without adding much to the 
national debt. 

After beating about several days, William returned 
with Nellie, who had been stolen and recovered. 
The horse was very timely, for we soon started upon 
forced marches to retnforce a portion of the army 
that was now taking the lead. It rained two 
days, and none, except those protected by india-rub- 
ber, were the wearers of dry clothing. It happened 
to be my good fortune not only to be thus protected, 
but to be on horse-back; and I could have enjoyed 
myself but for the sight of my companions who were 
chafing in their wet clothing, and splashing the mud 
upon each other until they were covered with it 
from head to foot, and the thought that they must lie 
upon the wet ground to sleep in that condition. 

On the afternoon of the second day, the roar of the 
cannon from a battle at the tront, was responded to 
by cheers, which animated the march. At nighta 
dispatch was received, bringing the intelligence 
that the battle which had that day been fought at 
Jackson, had resulted in the victory of our troops. 
We were only seven miles from Jackson and much 
regret was expressed that we had not been more ex- 
peditious; but the order to right about and move 
with all speed toward Vicksburg, was hailed with 
much satisfaction. Being invited by a brother chap- 
lain, I rode to Jackson in his company. We found 
marks of the battle two miles out. Near the town 
were intrenchments. The depot and store-houses of 
the enemy’s supplies, which were fired the day pre- 
vious, were still burning. A thousand men were on 
the railroad track tearing up the rails and piling them 
on huge fires, for the purpose of so bending them that 
they could not be used again. As we rode up the street 
a squad of soldiers were loudly demanding admittance 
to a newspaper office ; upon being denied they began 
to batter the doors with their muskets. As matters 
looked threatening we thought it prudent to pass on. 
Many of the people had fled andthe stores and 
houses were pillaged. Some of the soldiers said 
that they had been held there as prisoners the year 
before and were now showing their resentment. 
When we repassed the printing office, the type, 
broken cases, and press were trodden in the mud of 
the streets; and the soldiers were making free dis- 
tribution of the printed sheets containing the violent 
sentiments that had provoked the wrath of the 
troops. 

That night we overtook our regiment. As we 
were marching quietly along the next day, instant 
excitement was caused by the announcement that 
we were immediately upon the enemy, and that our 
advance had come upon their pickets. In a moment 
we filed across a farm, our regiment being upon the 
left flank and resting upon the front of a heavy for- 
est. The artillery were upon the high ground at 
the road. As the foe did not appear we rested, and 
at night lay down on our arms in the edge of the 
wood. When about starting at sunrise some of the 
boys insisted that I should take their money and 
watches for safe keeping. I objected, replying that 
if there was a battle I should be with them and as 
much exposed as they. 





“ But,” said a sanguine Hawkeye, “ you will not get 
hurt; and if you do, your uniform will be respected ; 
at least none of our side will touch any thing belong- 
ing to you.” Three days later, I saw this poor fel- 
low’s body laid in the trench of the slain. His scanty 
wallet, just as it was when he had thrust it into my 
pocket, I carried home to his bereaved ones. 


We moved onto Champion Hills. About nine 
o’clock firing in front commenced, and we filed off 
into a slight hollow where we were held in reserve. 
The excitement was painful, for we stood several 
hours in distinct hearing of the roar and rattle of 
musketry and even the yells of the charging lines 
of the persistent combatants, At length a cavalier 
dashed over the hill; an order was given, and we 
were instantly moving forward. A short march 
through a piece of wood brought us upon the field 
from which the rebels were flying with all speed; 
and we were soon upon the chase full gallop. The 
ground under the trees was covered with the enemy’s 
wounded. The attendants begged not to be mo- 
lested, complaining that they had no water and 
dared not go for any, lest they should be shot or 
taken prisoners. After assuring them that that was 
not our custom, I escorted them to a spring and then 
returned to the chase, which was now much like 
a fox hunt. Meanwhile the shells were screaming 
through the air and plowing up the earth in un- 
pleasant proximity. I was told that they came from 
one of our flanking batteries located on the other 
side of a grove, who had not yet learned of the 
change in the occupation of the ground. The pur- 
suit was continued nine miles, and at ten o’clock we 
stopped at Edwards Station. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

[The following from our old friend Carlton Rice, 
appeared in last week’s Democratic Union.] 

EpIToR OF THE DEMocrATIC UNION:—A certain 
lexicographer, with much labor and study, composed 
a dictionary. After finishing it, he offered it to the 
public. A lady acquaintance met him in the street 
and said to him: “Doctor, I am disappointed in 
your work—some obscene words and sentences are 
not sufficiently explained.” His reply was: “I see, 
madam, you have been looking after them.” So it 
seems your correspondent, “ Morality,” has been like 
the lady with the dictionary in her hand, reading 
the Oneida Community publications to satisfy his 
peculiar curiosity. 

Ever since the Community has been located in 
our midst, from time to time certain individuals have 
considered themselves especially raised up and com- 
missioned to pelt the Oneida Community. After 
the first attempt to indict them in this couaty, cer- 
tain of their enemies went before the grand jury of 
Oneida County with complaints against the Commu- 
nity, asking for an indictment. District Attorney 
Gavin was their bitter enemy, and did all that he 
could to distress them. He caused their women to 
be brought forward ; asked them all manner of hid- 
eous questions about their private and social experi- 
ence in the Community, &c.,—like Saul, threatening 
vengeance on them unless they would clear out. 
The Community thought this kind of persecution 
was too strong for them to oppose, and concluded to 
abandon their home and disperse; some one wa 
and some another. Finally some one in their behalf 
circulated a request in writing, asking that the Oneida 
Community people be allowed to remain undisturbed 
where they were. This petition was extensively cir- 
culated where they lived, and about all signed it 
that had an opportunity to do so, and met no oppo- 
sition—many signing it with a hearty good will. 
One rich land-owner, after signing the permit, offered 
them his friendship and protection. From that time 
until now the Community have been allowed to re- 
main undisturbed. 


Not ten years ago, three individuals, two of them 
living in the northern part of the county, presented 
themselves at the door of the grand jury room of 
this county, at its sitting, asking an admittance to 
present a complaint against the Oneida Community. 
As there was a crowd in before them, they went to 
the rooms of the District Attorney, A. C. Stone, to get 
him to assist them to engineer their complaint before 
the jury. The District Attorney, after hearing their 
complaint, told them the O.C. had been there a 
number of years, were favorably known at home and 
abroad, and that he did not believe one of the grand 
jury would be for taking action on the complaint, if 
presented ; that even if they could procure an indict- 
ment, he as District Attorney would not prosecute it, 
and advised them to abandon the attempt. They 
did so. One would suppose the character of these 
three men was above reproach, or that they were 
samples of virtue and arity, that they should desire 
to indict the Oneida Community for living quietly 





and peaceably among themselves. Let us see how 
that was. The man that was to make the complaint 
had pai: for, and was at that time supporting, an ille- 
itimate child of his own; and a suit was then pen- 
ing between him and his wife for a divorce, on the 
charge of adultery and desertion, in which suit the 
wife was successful. The second was at that time 
living in harlotry with his wife’s half sister ; and the 
third was accused of defrauding his brother’s widow 
of her rights in his father’s will. I have these par- 
ticulars from the District Attorney himself. Such 
are some of the men that complain of the morality 
of the Oneida Community. our correspondent, 
“After You,” (who by-the-by, was no fool of a 
writer), would never have found fault with the social 
system of the Oneida Community if they would have 
helped liberally to build the Midland Railroad; nor 
would he have found fault with their principles if 
they had been unable to assist ; disapointment in not 
getting aid for the R. R. opened his eyes as to the bad 
example of the O.C., and he has handled them 
pretty roughly for it. 
have no more sympathy for the O. C. people 
than I have for any other people who quietly mind 
their own business and let other people’s alone. I 
am not acquainted with them, nor they with me. 
They never saw me to know me; but I profess to 
know something of them, having read their weekly 
paner for many years, and cannot feel indifferent 
when I see them misrepresented. The great diffi- 
culty with the O. C. is this: When they first came 
to where they now are, they were comparatively 
poor, and for a number of years they could scarcely 
keep from going under; but for the last few years, by 
industry, economy and good management, they 
have made money. This is what alarms some of 
their envious enemies about their social views; for, 
in all their representations and misrepresentations 
about the Community, they uniformly complain that 
the Oneida Community are growing rich. Had they 
been a half-fed, half-clothed and half-housed family, 
their social views could pass unnoticed. But the 
opposite being the case, they have become the prey 
of persecution. : 

Your correspondent, “ Morality,” very respectfully 
asks me a few questions. Iwill answer him. First, 
he asks if I am “ aware that the Community consider 
the marriage institution the greatest distraction from 
Christ; that they write, print and do their utmost to 
annihilate the family relation,” &. LIanswer: I 
am not aware of that fact. Noyessays in their pa- 
per, Oct. 17, 1864, “Marriage is to be respected,” and 
that ‘a man who was untrue to his marriage vows 
would not be fit to be in a community family.” Ina 
recent number of their paper he says, they “ would 
be willing to go back to marriage if they could see 
it was better suited for the human family ; that thev 
were looking for light and duty in that direction, and 
trying to solve the problem in that matter.” “ Mo- 
rality” wishes to know if I “consider their views 
harmless, and whether I identify myself with them, 
with their views, so as to know how to class me.” 
I answer him, I do not. I believe the marriage re- 
lation to be the best suited for the enjoyment and 
increase of the human family, when harmoniously 
enjoyed, and I gave evidence of it many years ago. 
But when not harmoniously enjoyed, I consider it the 
greatest of misfortunes to the parties. Look at the 
instance of Rev. Mr. Green, who was to have been 
executed last week at Albany, for having four wives 
and murdering threee of them. He overdid the 
thing; marriage in his case was inharmonious, and 
were an instance of the kind to occur in the O.C., 
or similar institution, it would forever use them up. 
If there is any social condition for man better adapt- 
ed to his present and future well-being than mar- 
riage—though I don’t believe there is—I am not afraid 
to have it discovered. “ Morality” says, “ the Com- 
munity does its utmost to annihilate the family re- 
lation.” That is also new to me. They will receive 
a man and his wife into their family if they are con- 
sidered worthy, and they are allowed the same priv- 
ileges there they enjoyed before; but_they will not 
separate them by receiving one and not the other. 
They also object to receiving minor children without 
the consent of their parents. One would judge from 
your correspondent, “ Morality,’ that the Commu- 
nity was nothing more or less than a free-love school, 
open to all who come. If that were the case, low, un- 
principled and vile persons, male and female, would 
be the mostavailable scholars. But such ones might 
as well hope to go through the eye of a needle as ex- 
pect to go through the doors of the O.C. They com- 
plain that their wisdom is tasked to its uttermost to 
guard against such, and that a applicants 
are probably refused for want of knowledge of them. 
The O. C. claim that their social views are an im- 
provement, and better adapted, if rightly understood, 
to domestic harmony, than the marriage system. 
They boast that not one instance of abortion or de- 
sertior of offspring has ever occurred with them; if 
so, their persecutors had better stop throwing stones. 

Your correspondent, “ Morality,” inquires of me, 
“if Lever knew a person or persons better in their 
lives and practices than their religion?” I never 
did. A good man with a bad religion would be an 
anomaly. So would a bad man be with a good 
religion. A man’s life is a commentary on his re- 
ligion. Gerrit Smith is called by many a good man, 
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yet having a bad religion. His religion is to visit and 
relieve the widow and the fatherless, feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, give to the destitute, reform the 
drunkard, and liberty to all. He lives his religion.— 
Many professa different and a better religion, and 
live a different life—a life the opposite of Mr. Smith’s ; 
professing a belief in a creed difficult to explain and 
bewildering to understand, substituting a mystic 
faith in absurdities and impossibilities to their own 
understanding. ‘“ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” is the invariable rule to go by ; professors of all 
religions, moralists and the O. ©. included, all should 
be judged * this golden rule. Much has been said 
against the O. C. by a Mr. Freeman. He is hostile to 
the Community because his sister and his son live 
there. From the statements of his son, which are 
apparently truthful and sincere, and contradictory to 
the father—as well as the temper shown by the old 
gentlemen—not much reliance can be placed upon it, 
and judging from his persistence in overdoing the 
thing, and from the depth and sublimity of his poetry, 
I take him to be a superannuated, half-crazy, half- 
cunning, displaced clergyman, who, for lack of 
talent, is out of professional employment—that in his 
approaching age, relies upon his son for support— 
not having very strong claims upon him for parental 
affection. In this I may be mistaken, certainly not 
if his future essays on the Community are of the 
same caliber as his former ones. 
CARLTON RICE. 


COMMUNITY WORK. 
BY A NEW MEMBER. 
It. 

FTER having spent two days in getting 

the bearings of the situation, I began to 
inquire for something to do. I was assigned 
to the general care of the gardening depart- 
ment. A man appointed by the family, has 
entire control of this branch of business, which 
is one of no small magnitude. This man hires 
what help he needs, and he has a horse, wagon, 
cart, water-cart, and all necessary implements 
provided, for the exclusive use of that depa:t- 
ment. The hot-beds for starting plants in the 
spring have become so large as to require even 
more than all the manure made at the barns. 
A remedy for this has been provided this fall 
by building a forcing-pit, of stone and _ brick, 
covered with glass. This structure is twelve 
feet wide, sixty feet long, and seven feet high in 
the center. Itis to heated by hot air. 


The gardener is expected toemploy sufficient 
help, so that he may have proper time to inform 
himself thoroughly on all improvements per- 
taining to his business, by reading books and 
papers devoted to that branch, of which the O. 
C. has a good collection. And above all he is 
expected to take time to commune with God, 
cultivate his heart as well as his garden, and see 
that no evil seeds spring up to check his growth 
in grace. The primary work in the O. C. is the 
cultivation of faith. “Seek first the Kingdom 
of Heaven and its righteousness,” is made 
practical here, and results in adding to the seek- 
ers all needed blessings. 

After working in the garden a short time, 
transplanting tomato plants,and hoeing and weed- 
ing vegetables of various kinds, I was trans- 
ferred to the washing-department. This is an 
important branch of industry. The O. C. are 
very tolerant of dirt; but they insist on 
having it around the roots of plants, and not on 
their clothes. Cleanliness of person and clothes 
is one of their cardinal virtues. A short time 
since I overheard a lady, a stranger, who was 
visiting here, remark, as she was about leav- 
ing, that tae household was the cleanest she 
ever saw. 

The washing is done in the basement of a 
large three-story brick building called the Ton- 
tine, which stands a few rods in the rear of the 
dwelling-houses. An extensive apartment in 





the middle of this basement is devoted exclu- 
sively to washing, and is well supplied with 
necessary conveniences. There are three wash- 
ing-machines of different patterns, which are 
run by steam. The simple turning of faucets 
will cause the discharge of either hot or cold 
water into any of these machines. Soap is 
made in large quantities, by the best chemical 
process. Near the washing-machines is an ob- 
long rinsing-box divided into two compart- 
ments, each capable of holding several barrels 
of water. Turn a small wheel, and soon either 
box may be filled with pure cold water. At 
one end of this rinsing-box is a cylindrical 
wringer, of large dimensions. Into this the 
clothes are thrown from the rinsing-tub; when 
full, a lever is shoved, the wringer begins to 
revolve, and soon the power of steam has ex- 
tracted more water from the clothes than could 
possibly be done by hand-wringing, and besides, 
the buttons and the fibres of the cloth have not 
been subjected to the strain of a roller or of 
hand-wringing. ‘The clothes are taken from the 
wringer and placed in baskets, put upon a hand- 
cart and drawn to a yard prepared for the pur- 
pose, where they are hung upon lines to dry. 

But should the day be sturmy, the baskets 
are placed upon a dumb-waiter in one corner 
of the room; and by machinery, hoisted to the 
second floor where is a drying-room with lines 
so arranged as to permit the greatest amount 
of cloth to be hung in a given space. This 
room is provided with apparatus for filling it 
with hot air which speedily dries the clothes. 
When dry, the clothes are brought from the 
clothes-yard or drying-room to the ironing-room 
which is situated on the first floor above the 
washing, and below the drying-room. Here are 
long ironing-tables, and a heater capable of 
holding twenty flat-irons at once, which is so 
arranged as to be entirely inclosed, during warm 
weather, by non-conducting metal. A large 
mangle having iron rollers heated by steam, is 
among the fixtures in this apartment. The 
ironing is done by hired help, superintended by 
one of the Community women. 

On one side of the ironing-room, from floor 
to ceiling are constructed shelves partitioned 
off into compartments of convenient size. 
These are assigned to the different members of 
the family, whose printed names are pasted on 
them. Each one must see that his or her cloth- 
ing is properly marked with indelible ink. 
When ironed, each article is placed in its proper 
box. A short time since a lady visitor was 
inspecting the premises, and upon being in- 
formed of the many compartments with names 
on them exclaimed, “Is that the way you do? 
Why, I thought your clothes were all put in 
one pile, and each one helped him or herself to 
the garment needed !” 

The washing is superintended by a woman, 
assisted by a man who does all the heavy work, 
of which there is not a great deal; the piles of 
clothes being moved about on three-wheeled 
carts built expressly for that purpose. Two 
other men take the clothes as they come from 
the wringer and attend to hanging them out, and 
carrying them to the ironing-room when dry. 
This was the post to which I was assigned. It 
occupied my time three or four days in each 
week, with several hours to spare each day. 

The steam for working the washing-machines, 
wringer, mangle &c., is generated in an engine, 





in a room adjoining the washing-room. This 
engine furnishes the steam for cooking the food 
in the kitchen, being conducted thither in pipes ; 
it also furnishes the hot water for dish-washing, 
clothes-washing and bathing purposes. Steam- 
power is used for various other things, such as 
running a printing-press, churning, grinding ap- 
ples for cider, cutting string beans for canning, 
shelling peas, cleaning knives, &c. The care of 
this machinery is the business of one man. 


But I had not been long in the clothes-drying 
business, before I was again promoted. This 
time my business consisted in attending to the 
gathering of the strawberries. There were three 
acres of this fruit which must be gathered and 
disposed of at the proper time. By proper at- 
tention I could determine the. amount of help 
necessary for each succeding day. We employed 
neighboring women and children, and paid them 
by the quart. I went to the field at an early 
hour, book and pencil in hand. As fast as the 
pickers came, I directed them where to com- 
mence picking; when they had filled their 
boxes, they brought them to the end of the rows, 
and placed them in crates, while I credited 
each with the number of quarts she had picked. 
Every few hours full crates were transferred 
by wagon to the fruit house, where the boxes 
were leveled by other parties and shipped to 
different cities. At night I reckoned with the 
pickers, ané paid them for their work. 


After the strawberry harvest, came raspber- 
ries, and then peas and beans. This business 
placed a great deal of hard cash into the pock- 
ets of many families which would otherwise 
never have been there; for children who would 
not have earned a cent all summer, now found 
constant and remunerative employment. One 
woman and her two daughters earned about sixty 
dollars picking berries. 


The horticultural is distinct from the garden- 
ing department, although Mr. Thacker,-a man 
who has made great proficiency in the science 
and art of growing all plants adapted to this la- 
titude, has the general oversight of all the out- 
door work, the farm, garden, &c. He is the 
general adviser and counselor in all important 
matters relating to such work. Yet his respon- 
sibility is divided among others. From April 
till November this isa busy department; but 
the responsibility is changed to different heads 
every few years, so that it never becomes 


irksome. D. E. 8. 


THEORIES OF CREATION. 


White, in his Life of Swedenborg, reviews Sweden- 
borg’s works on science and philosophy, written pre- 
vious to his spiritual iilumination. These works 
contain a new theory of creation, in which it is as- 
sumed that nature originated in a geometrical point; 
a theory of the solar system, not unlike, in some re- 
spects, what is called the nebular theory, the sun sup- 
posed in the beginning to carry in its womb all the 
bodies of its own universe ; a description of the birth 
of plants and animals, insects being bred from herbs, 
birds from shrubs and quadrupeds from trees, and 
finally a romantic story of the birth of Adam and 
Eve from eggs in paradise. The reviewer concludes 
his subject by introducing the following piece of 
nonsense : 

In dealing with the theory of “ The Principia,” 
and “ The Worship and Love of God ” Canning 
and Frere’s exquisite parody, “ The Loves of 
the Triangles,” written in ridicule of Dr. Dar- 
win’s “ Loves of the Plants,“ has often come to 
mind ; and had the wits read Swede:.borg they 
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could scarcely have quizzed him in some par- 
ticulars more happily. 

Darwin considered, that Lines were generated 
by the motion of Points, Planes by the lateral 
motion of Lines, and Solids from Planes by a 
similar process and thatin Matter so produced 
siz filaments commenced to operate and wrought 
out organized Nature: hence sing the satirists— 

“ But chief, thou Nurse of the Didactic Muse, 

Divine Nonsensia, all thy soul infuse ; 

The charms of Secants and of Tangents tell, 

How Loves and Graces in an Angle dwell; 

How slow progressive Points protract the Line, 

As pendent spiders spin the filmy twine; 

How lengthened Lines impetuous sweeping round, 

Spread the wide Plane, and mark its circling bound, 
ow Planes, their substance with their motion 


grown, 
Form the huge Cube, the Cylinder, the Cone.” 


We may therefore conceive the whole of our 
present Universe to have been originally concen- 
trated in a single Point; we may conceive this 
primeval Point, or punctum saliens of the Uni- 
verse, evolving itself by its own energies to 
have moved forwards in a straight Line ad in- 
Jinitum, till it grew tired ; after which the right 
Line which it had generated, would begin to 
put itself in motion in a lateral direction, describ- 
ing an Area of infinite extent. This Area as 
soon as it became conscious of its own existence, 
would begin to ascend or descend, according as 
its specific gravity might determine it, forming 
an immense solid Space filled with vacuum, and 
capable of containing the present existing uni- 
verse. 

Space being thus obtained, and presenting a 
suitable nidus or receptacle for the generation 
of chaotic matter, an immense deposit of it 
would be gradually accumulated ; after which, 
the filament of fire being produced in the chaotic 
mass by an ‘tdiosyncrasy, or self-formed habit 
analogous to fermentation, explosion would take 
place; suns would be shot from the central 
chaos; planets from suns; and satellites from 
planets. In this state of things the filament of 
organization would begin to exert itself in those 
independent masses, which in proportion to their 
bulk exposed the greatest surface to the action 
of light and heat. This filament, after an infinite 
series of ages, would begin to ramify, and its vi- 
viparous offspring would diversify their forms 
and habits, so as to accommodate themselveg to 
the various incunabula, which nature has pre- 
pared for them. Upon this view of things it 
seems highly probable, that the first effort of Na- 
ture terminated in the production of vegetables, 
and that these being abandoned to their own en- 
ergies, by degrees detached themselves from the 
surface of the earth, and supplied themselves 
with wings and feet, according as their different 
propensities determined them in favor of aerial 
and terrestrial existence. Others, by an inherent 
disposition to society and civilization, and by 
a stronger effort of volition, would become Men. 
These in tirne would restrict themselves to the 
use of their hind feet ; their tails would gradu- 
ally rub off by sitting in their caves or huts as 
soon as they arrived at a domesticated state ; 
they would invent language and the use of fire, 
with our present and hitherto imperfect system 
of society. In the meanwhile, the fuci and Alga 
with the Corallines and Madrepores, would 
transform themselves into fish and would gradu- 
ally populate all the submarine portion of the 
globe.”— The Anti-Jacobin, No. 28, 16 April, 
1798. 


Petroleum shures are defined by Pope as “ parts 
of one stupendous hole.” 


Why is a rooster standing on a fence, like a silver 
half-dollar? Because it is head on one side and tail 
on the other. 

Why (asked Prentice ) don’t the planets cut off the 


comet’s tail when it passes among them? They all 
have axes. 


An editor became martial and was created captain. 
On parade, instead of two paces in front—advance! 
he unconsiously bawled out, “cash—two dollars a 
year—advance.” 


—A lisping conundrumist asks the following: 





“Why doth a dog waggle hith tail? Give it up? 
I think moth fellath will giveit up—You thee, the 
dog waggleth hith tail because the dog ith stronger 
than the tail! If he wathn’t, the tail would waggle 
the dog!” 


IN NOVEMBER. 
i. 
The day is fine 
As mulléd wine, 
In gray and chill November; 
Tis ripe and prime and yellow, 
Arched with blue, and mellow 
As any in September. 
II. 
It is so freely poured, 
As trom a giant gourd, 
I'll snatch a bit before it onward rushes— 
Perchance a hint 
Of love, or glint 
Of light which on the mountain blushes. 
'. 


B. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
ALIASKA contains nineteen volcanoes. 


Henry WARD BEECHER announces that he is 
engaged in writing a Life of Christ. 


BisMARCK declares there will be no war between 
Prussia and France in 1868. 


Mas.-Gen. T. W. Sherman, not Lieut.-General 
Sherman, succeeds Maj-Gen. Meade in the command 
of the Eastern Military District. 


Wriu1aM B. Brapsury well known asa musical 
composer, and manufacturer of pianos, died at his 
residence in New Jersey, on Tuesday last. 

GoLp has been discovered on Termination Island, 
about twenty miles from Port May, Russian Siberia. 
The mines are said to be extensive. 

Bur.ineTon, Vermont, is said to be suffering for 
want of water. The wells, springs and cisterns are 
generally dry, and water is selling at fifty cents 4 
barrel. 

THE report that the United States troops stationed 
at Sitka were suffering from destitution of provis- 
ions, is contradicted. They have provisions enough 
to last them six months. 

Anson BURLINGAME, United States Minister to 
China, has been appointed by the Chinese Emperor 
Commissioner on behalf of China, to revise the 
treaties with other nations. Mr. Burlingame has 
accepted the Imperial Commission ; and therefore he 
resigns his position as United States Minister. 

A NEw volcano broke out in Nicaragua, eight 
leagues from Leon, on the 14th of November. Vast 
quantities of black sand were blown out and scattered 
over the surrounding country. The rain of sand 


continued three days, and extended from the moun- bonne 


tain to the Pacific, a distance of fifty miles. 

One of the members of the French Academy of 
Medicine, in a very elaborate paper, drawn up with 
great care, asserts that “statistics show that in ex- 
act proportion with the increased consumption of 


tobacco, is the increase of diseases in the nervous | @ 


centers (insanity, general paralysis, paraplegia) and 
cancerous affections.” 

The Saturday Review recently charged Mr. Eugene 
Schuyler with misrepresentation in putting forth his 
translation of “ Fathers and Sons” as a version from 
the Russian, when the work showed by internal evi- 
dence that it was made from the French. The trans- 
lator denies that this charge is true, and says:— 
The greater part of the work was made directly 
from the Russian, though recourse was often had to 
the French version for a word or phrase used by Mr. 
Turgenef which has not yet found a place in any 
Russian dictionary—either French or German—for 
there is no even passably good Russian-English dic- 
tionary. Some of the latter chapters were, owing 
to a press of time, translated directly from the 
French, but were afterward more or less carefully 
compared with and corrected by the Russian. The 
translation was thus substantially from the Russian.” 





Atnonucements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madieon Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the CircuLar. 


NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPpiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must firet secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible til] 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BAGCS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cane, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida- 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber, 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep @& with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance, First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0, C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
be cha‘ on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge fer time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following py views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
roup: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pone 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or THe Oxerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder. and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. 
‘dozen. 


SaLvaTion FRoM SiN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FarTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trappgr’s Guipgs; A Manual of Instruction® for Capturin 
Fur- ng animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
newNarratives and Illustratjons. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 


Mate Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back VoLumEs oF THR “CrrcuLaR,’”’ unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 

Mesers. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE OnEIDA Commeniry for rale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Cincunsr, and orders for 
our other publications. 


Price, 85 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 


